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THE SECRETARY MURRAY. 


By JoHN BUCHAN. 


| Scottish History Society has al- 

ready done valuable work in con- 
ee #7) nection with the Jacobite rebellions ; 
he’ and now, in the Memorials of John 
Murray of Broughton, it has published 
the intimate chronicle of one of the 
arch-movers. Murray’s name has become a sort 
of byword, like that of Ephialtes, the traitor of 
Thermopyle. The famous story in Lockhart, of 
how Mrs Scott’s best china was sacrificed rather than 
that the family should drink from the same vessel 
as a traitor, is highly characteristic of the national 
feeling. Bitter songs were made on Murray’s 
name, and the arcana of the English language 
were ransacked for abuse by gentlemen who had 
denied themselves the pleasure of looking into the 
matter. Here we have the culprit’s own narrative ; 
not to be taken altogether for gospel, but on the 
whole a most valuable historical document. A 
small pamphlet, called The Genwine Memoirs of 
John Murray, was published in 1747, and most 
histories, including the Dictionary of National 
Biography, have followed it. It seems undoubtedly 


spurious, in spite of the bravery of its title. 


These Memorials are the only genuine record of 
a ragged life, which, in the irony of fate, was 
exposed to the fierce light of a nation’s scrutiny. 
Mr Fitzroy Bell has added much interesting 
matter in an appendix, and contributes an intro- 
duction which is a lucid summary of the main 
points in the Secretary’s troubled career. 

The real history, as also the real novel, of the 
’45 has yet to be written, And he who will 
write it must have a sense of the drama of it all, 
the fight of the few against the many, the bleak 
background of mossy hills, the formless, causeless 
schemes, the mixture of the heroic and _ the 
infinitely small. And he must have a shrewd eye 
to character, for the history of those years will 
furnish him with many intricate subjects, There 
were the good, honest men of the type of 
Keppoch and Lochiel and Dr Archibald Cameron, 
and the gentlemen who were much the other 
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way, like our hero and the younger Glengarry. 
There were the prudent stay-at-homes, Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald and Macleod and Traquair; 
and there were the soldiers, like Lord George 
Murray. Then came the great lords, Kilmarnock 
and Balmerino and Lovat; and in the chief of 
the Frasers there is enough good and bad to 
puzzle the most cunning judge. And, finally, 
there were the troops of the nameless—the free- 
booters, thieves, spies, outlaws, and honest tacks- 
men—who for a moment rise to sight in the 
confusion, and then disappear into the unknown. 
For, after all, it was a great movement of profound 
historical significance. It was no mere struggle 
of reactionaries, On one side it was the last 
outburst of the discordant elements in Scottish life 
before the full national character could be formed ; 
on another, it was the last stand made by certain 
medieval ideas—clanship, petty private organisa- 
tions, a divinely appointed House—against a cold 
modern civilisation. And apart from other things, 
it was the nursery of the dramatic, the centre of 
old song and story and the sentiment of a lost 
cause, 

Mr John Murray, who tells in his own fashion 
of all this, was born of a respectable Tweedside 
stock, the Murrays of Stanhope and Broughton, 
who were kin to the houses of Philiphaugh and 
Romanno. He was educated generously at Edin- 
burgh and Leyden, ran between Rome and 
Paris and Scotland for some years as a Jacobite 
emissary, and finally emerged with the landing 
in Moidart in 1745 as Secretary to Prince Charles 
and counsellor-in-general to the army. He was 
made colonel of hussars, but he never seems to 
have led his regiment into action. He accom- 
panied the southward march to Derby, just missed 
being present at Culloden on account of his health, 
fled to near the head of Loch Arkaig, where he 
had the famous consultation with Lochiel, Lovat, 
and the other Highland chiefs. Thence he 
departed in hot haste for the south, and his 
journey is as romantic a narrative as David 
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Balfour’s. But he had no sooner got to the 
house of Polmood in Peeblesshire than he was 
arrested on the information of a herd-boy, and 
conveyed first to Edinburgh and then to London. 
From this point his record becomes discreditable. 
He turned king’s evidence and revealed more than 
enough to incriminate Lovat. Hated by friend 
and foe, ‘Mr Evidence Murray’ found small 
comfort in either London or France. The Prince 
seems ultimately to have forgiven him, if we may 
judge from Charles Murray’s account of a visit 
paid to his father in 1763, when the stately red- 
faced gentleman was pointed out to the small boy 
as his king. He eloped with a Miss Webb, a 
Quaker lady, after his first wife left him, and was 
father of a large family. It is possible that towards 
the end his reason failed him before his death in 
1777. Mr Fitzroy Bell supplies a host of interesting 
details, such as Charley Campbell’s description of 
him, ‘a well-looking little man of a fair complexion, 
in a scarlet dress and a white cockade.’ But his 
Memorials give us a vivid picture of the inner 
man, sneering, miserable, dabbling alternately in 
cant and truth, but always a personality. 

The earlier part of the Memorials is the less 
interesting, for there Murray is mainly engaged 
in quarrels with Drummond of Bohaldie and Lord 
Traquair, and vain negotiations with slippery 
loyalists. He is sorely irritated again and again, 
and driven into reflections on human nature. In 
one passage he lays down the doctrine of pre- 
destination. ‘Men,’ he says (p. 25), ‘are like 
Watches, some of a finer and more delicate make 
than others; the one goes justly, the other not. 
Like them in shape, so are we generally much 
one and the same; but our organs of sense, like 
their wheels and springs, are finer and coarser, as 
the workman has bestowed labour upon them or 
the Supreme Being more exquisite degrees of 
sensation upon our organs.’ And then he adds in 
a characteristic note: ‘I hope this Comparison 
will not be esteemed inconsistent with the 
Christian Scheme, or the rules of sound Philos- 
ophy, as no such thing is intended.’ Murray’s 
narrative gives the reader a strong impression of 
the scandalous mismanagement of the whole busi- 
ness—honest men working at cross-purposes, and 
blackguards fighting openly for their own hand. 
Many of the details given are new to me. It is 
refreshing to find so many of the Campbell 
tartan on the Jacobite side; and there is a 
curious account of Murray’s overtures to the 
Cameronians of Galloway and the west, who 
‘were greatly disgusted with the government, and, 
like the Jews, had kept themselves distinct from 
the other inhabitants of the land.’ As the time 
drew nigh for the actual expedition Murray’s 
troubles increased, and Lovat and Macleod irri- 
tated him beyond endurance. He made a des- 
perate journey from the Lowlands to Lochaber, of 
which we should like the details, for it must 
have been a rough business. But at any rate he 


got to the Prince, and in a chaos of bad spelling 
the narrative of the campaign begins. 

It is a strange revelation of the inner workings 
of a romantic enterprise. Spies and go-betweens 
are plentiful in these pages; James Mohr Mac- 
Gregor, Black John Macleod, and a host of others 
appear under aliases or abbreviations, One learns 
(on Murray’s word) that Lovat not only instigated 
the attack on the Lord President Forbes in his 
house of Culloden, but actually desired to have 
him murdered. The whole matter is very doubt- 
ful; but at the trial a witness, William Walker, 
declared that the attack was made by Fraser of 
Byerfield, and that Lovat knew nothing of it ; and 
Norman Macleod, who could have had no reason 
to lie about it, in a letter preserved in the 
Culloden Papers describes the old lord as being 
in a state of vast anxiety and great misery lest it 
should be blamed on him. As a matter of fact, 
such an escapade would not have suited Lovat’s 
plans, for the friendship of the Lord President 
was a card which he kept in reserve. Murray's 
account of the march to the south is very 
spirited, and every now and again he introduces 
little thumb-nail sketches of friend and foe. His 
picture of Edinburgh during the occupation seems 
in the main accurate. He has no special love for 


the Presbyterian clergy, as he is careful to show. . 


‘And whilst I am talking of the clergy,’ he 
writes (p. 210), ‘I can’t help taking notice of an 
incident that happened soon after. One M‘Vicar, 
minister of the West Church, who was the only 
one of them who continued to preach, lett fall 
some things in his prayer reflecting on the 
Chevalier, which, when he was told of, he did 
not in the least seem to mind it, but said that 
he looked upon the fellow as an honest fool, 
and would have no notice taken of him.’ The 
‘some things’ thus generously overlooked by the 
Prince were, as the Editor points out, the 
petition that the young man who had come 
seeking an -earthly crown might instead have 
given him a crown of glory. Throughout 
the narrative Murray is a great connoisseur of 
character. He has the good sense to admire 
Lochiel and Lord Pitsligo (‘a Saint and Hero of 
old’); he is, of course, devoted to the Prince; 
for Lord George and certain of the chiefs he has 
a modified respect; while, on the other hand, he 
has no words bad enough for Traquair and Lord 
Lovat. The latter is the ‘most abandon’d and most 
detested man in his country, and one who never 
acted a fair part either in publick or private life.’ 
(It is strange that these were almost the same 
words which Lovat, in his defence at his trial, used 
of Murray.) ‘In short, if such like people merit 
the good graces and favour of Mankind, even the 
Laird of M‘Leod need not dispair of having his 
Vilainys forgot, and one day die a Martyr. 
Traquair is roundly abused, and no great wonder. 
‘If his lordship, says Murray (p. 353), ‘be not 
lost to all sense of Shame, those facts must sleep- 
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ing and waking stare him in the face, and make 
him hide his dirty head from all intercourse with 
the world amongst his Hills in Tweedale.’ 

When the narrative begins again after Culloden 
it is in the form of a letter written by the Secre- 
tary to some imaginary friend who is solicitous 
about his welfare and anxious to hear the 
calumnies disproved. It begins with a lofty 
panegyric on virtue and heroism, in which 
Murray rises to the height of his great argument. 


_ He is very bitter, and with good cause, against 


the stay-at-home Jacobites, who fought Drum- 
mossie over the tea-table ; the ‘parcel of Antiquated 
Attorneys, with the help of a black Gentleman in 
a gown and cassock, who will show us how to 
march straight and easy to the Capitall.... 
Every Old Woman, Green Girl, Cock Laird, and 
Pettefogger being now become Soldiers and Poli- 
ticians, denouncing one a Coward, t’other Traitor, 
and a third a Blockhead.’ He tells of the last 


* terror-stricken conference, where, to the accom- 


paniment of Lovat’s gibes, the broken, travel- 
worn chiefs held the last parliament of the 
cause. He tells of his part in the disposal of 
the famous treasure, and on the whole he seems 
to have acted well enough. The fact that he 
refused to escape with his dying friend Perth 
must be set down, as Mr Fitzroy Bell says, ‘to 
the credit side of his strangely-involved account 
with honour.” When it was necessary for him to 
get to the south, he chose the inland road through 
Glenlyon and Balquhidder. The account is good 
reading, especially for one who has himself 
tramped most of the way. Murray was set 
ashore in Appin, and apparently went up Glencoe 
and across Rannoch Moor into Glenlyon. There 
he lay hid for some days on a rough hillside till 
he could slip down into Balquhidder, Thence he 
crossed Stirlingshire into Lanark, and with great 
fatigue came by Carnwath to Hartree near Biggar, 
where he found no shelter. He thought of ‘taking 
a private road by a place called the Broadfoord 
to his Brother's house at Stobo,’ but reflected 
that he might get a poor reception. So he went 
to his aunt’s house at Kilbucho, where he was 
recognised by the servants, who could not under- 
stand a ‘person in a jocky Coat and blew bonnet’ 
being treated with deference and given wine 
instead of whisky. A scoundrelly herd-boy car- 
ried the news to some dragoons at Broughton, 
and when Mr John Murray was sleeping the 
sleep of the just in his bed at Polmood, he was 
awakened by the enemy and carried off to Edin- 
burgh. Such is the account given in the 
Memorials ; but there is a persistent tradition in 
the neighbourhood that he lay for some time in 
Broughton, concealed partly in a cave in the 
garden of his farm-steward, Bertram, at the head 
of the village, and partly in an old vault in the 
churchyard. 

The rest of the book is chiefly taken up with a 
defence of his not very defensible later life. His 


chief point is that he only became king’s evidence 
when he knew his evidence was of no use to the 
government; that Lord Lovat would have been 
convicted even apart from his witness ; and that he 
was careful to compromise no one who had any 
chance of safety, especially the English Jacobites 
of the type of the Duke of Beaufort. On the 
whole we may allow him the last point ; he seems 
to have gone about his black performances with 
as much consideration as one could expect. But un- 
deniably his evidence was the principal cause of 
Lovat’s death, and his guilt in this matter will be 
differently estimated by those who regard Simon 
Fraser as one of the few great men and the one 
supreme intellect in Scotland at the time, and 
those who look upon him as a most perfect black- 
guard who made the earth cry out against his 
infamies. Both views have been taken, and the 
truth seems to be where it ‘generally is—half-way 
between them. As to the first matter, it is 
difficult to acquit Murray. His motive in his 
action was less prudence and worldly wisdom 
than sheer naked cowardice. I cannot help 
thinking with Clerk of Penicuik that his capture 
had something of the nature of a surrender, 
and that he might have escaped if he had wished. 
The fact of putting himself so deliberately 
in danger’s path seems to argue that he had 
conceived among the Highland hills the design 
of giving evidence, and that he went out of his 
way to be caught. No man would run his head 
into a noose so deliberately, and with so little 
ground, unless he foresaw some way of getting 
it out. The truth seems to be that physical 
cowardice was the rock on which Murray was 
shipwrecked. He was loyal and industrious, a 
man of some education and ability, and capable of 
no little admiration for virtue and a genuine devo- 
tion to his friends; but in the face of danger he 
wholly collapsed, and we are compelled to accept 
#neas Macdonald’s verdict, that ‘Mr Murray was 
so honest between man and man that in private 
life he would not be guilty of a dirty or dis- 
honest action; but then he knew him to be such 
a coward, and to be possessed with such a fear of 
death, that he was much afraid Mr Murray might 
be brought the length of doing anything to 
save a wretched life’ (Lyon in Mourning, iii. 
522), 

The book is a wonderful storehouse of quaint 
details and a gallery of contemporary portraits 
done by a master-hand. Of one person we 
hear less than we should like, The beautiful 
Mrs Murray, who sat on horseback at the Cross of 
Edinburgh and distributed white cockades at the 
time of the Prince’s entry, comes little into these 
pages. She was with Murray in Lochaber after 
Culloden, and with immense difficulty escaped to 
Edinburgh. Murray is careful to disprove certain 
slanders which credited her with returning from 
the north with large sums of money, and at some 
length explains that she was not attainted by any 
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law, ‘never having acted the Amazon by bearing 
arms, and not having been denounced a rebel.’ 
She went to London at his request, and then 
crossed to the Continent while he lay in the 
Tower. Of her later history nothing seems known. 
She is said to have been unfaithful to him, which 
perhaps was no great wonder, for though we may 
apologise now and then for the Secretary, we 


cannot think him much of a man. 


A word about the illustrations, which are both 
important and interesting. There is a portrait of 
Prince Charles in infancy, from a miniature for- 
merly in the possession of Murray, and now in 
the possession of her Majesty the Queen. Another 
portrait shows him in boyhood, a third at twenty- 
four; while there is a fac-simile of a minute of 
the Lodge Canongate Kilwinning 2, with Murray’s 
name erased. 


LIFE IN 
By CHARLES 


PS}OR one reason, if for no other, Madrid 
a co deserves to be the capital of Spain : 
Su it is the loftiest of the large towns 
Pa Eh of the country. From the seaboard, 
PEE north, south, or east, one climbs 
to it gradually by those amiable 

Spanish railways the service on which is designed 
to minister rather to the security than the business 
of life. There is something grandiose in the last 
stage of the journey. From whatever quarter you 
come to the town, the few concluding miles are 
a decided ascent. You zigzag through a tawny 
plateau with dried water-channels seaming it. 
The people, like the landscape, are sun-dried and 
brown. There are no trees to abate the heat or 
break the force of the wind—piercing cold in 
winter if from the snow-clad Guadarramas to the 
north, and desiccating from the south in summer. 
You rise and rise, until at length you come to 
the russet-and-white suburbs of the capital. 
This itself stands higher still, like a vast citadel, 
close pressed by the blue heavens. Gateways open 
from it, marking where the snow-white and very 
bad roads start for the extreme ends of the 
kingdom. But whiter, if possible, than these roads 
is the huge royal palace, which shows a face of 
some five hundred feet in length on the south 
side of the town. There are gardens beneath it, 
with trees of fair size ; and lower still the much- 
mocked Manzanares trickles from one washer- 
woman to another, choked with soapsuds, But 
the outlook from it—save at early morn or sun- 
set—is really quite savage. Spain seems a desert. 
One continues to ascend from the railway 
station, over rough cobbles, past majestic build- 
ings and pretty palm-decked squares studded with 
statues, until the Puerta del Sol is attained. Here 
we are about two thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea-level, and in the very holiest of 
holies of the Spaniard’s heart. The Puerta del 
Sol is not a beautiful open space, like Trafalgar 
Square or the Place Vendéme. But it is toler- 
ably roomy in a town notorious for its suffer- 
ings from cramp. The best hotels look upon it; 
the tram-cars start from it; bull-fighters, pelota 
players, and politicians alike gossip at their best 
in its cafés; and if there is any national agitation 
afoot, you may feel its pulse here as nowhere in 
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Spain. You may buy innumerable trivial things 
from the street hucksters who stand with their 
backs to the buildings of the Puerta del Sol, and 
live full pleasant days—journals, matches, old 
books, sweetmeats, and so forth. And nowhere in 
all Spain are they so assiduous in urging you to 
gamble in the State lotteries. 

The streets that proceed from the Puerta del 
Sol are all respectable without being magnificent. 
Some think that of Alcala even magnificent, 
with its handsome shops and offices, its increasing 
breadth, and its fashionable vivacity. It certainly 
ends with conspicuous pomp among the palaces 
in which Spain’s State affairs are mismanaged. 
The verdure of the park—a glorious evergreen— 
begins where it ends; and the stately triumphal 
arch at the corner of the park hints at Spain’s 
earlier greatness, and the crowds that pass under 
it Sunday after Sunday in the summer towards 
the bull-ring. Madrid’s beggars seem to like the 
neighbourhood of the Alcala, and they ought to 
be good judges. Here they ask with the politest 
air for ‘Otro real, senor!’ (‘Another threepenny- 
bit, sir!’), and in the streets and church-porches 
they sit in social groups, with their mendicancy- 
badges at the neck, smoking cigarettes, criticising 
the devout, voluble or silent, eager to be profusely 
thankful for the gift of a copper or profusely 
acrimonious for the refusal of one. If, as a pro- 
fessional man, you decide to live in this street, 
you must be prepared to pay two or three hun- 
dred pounds per annum for a mere flat of five 
or six rooms. 

One soon understands Madrid’s most inveterate 
vice. She was forbidden by her kings in the 
past to spread. The consequence is that she has 
grown perforce skywards. Her older streets are 
very dismal, malodorous passages, and you may 
guess at the multitude of inhabitants to each 
towering house by the multitude of washed 
linens and other picturesque garments which 
decorate the balconies, one above the other, and 
the very roofs of the houses, a hundred feet and 
more over the tiresome stones of the street. 
Small rooms are a natural sequel to this state of 
things. Even at reputable hotels they thrust 
their guests into bedchambers of quite penitential 
dimensions, with any sort of a prospect—some 
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worse than none. The staircases are like pit-shafts, 
and the atmosphere suffers for the same zeason. 
This is so in some of the quarters where foreigners 
are lodged. What it is like in the muddled rook- 
eries between the Plaza Mayor and the Toledo 
Gate, where one can scarcely see the sky for the net- 
work of overhanging clothes, one prefers to imagine 
rather than investigate. The old part of Madrid 
is an extraordinarily perplexing settlement. You 
may wander for hours among its alleys, coming 
now and again to tiny little squares, each with 
a statue in its midst and a café named after the 
statue ; and the more you try, with or without 
direction, to get free of the alleys and strike 
some main lung of the town, the more hopelessly 
you seem to be lost. There is something rather 
eerie, too, as well as baffling, in the solitude of many 
of these hand’s-breadth streets, with their ancient 
shrines and ancient escutcheons (showing what 
the old nobility were content to put up with !), 
to say nothing of their extremely ancient smells. 
Life is as safe here from marauders as in any 
other European capital; but one cannot help 
feeling mightily suspicious of the atmosphere in 
these neglected slums. 

Indeed, Madrid is not reckoned a healthy town. 
It is, of course, very cold in winter when the wind 
is from the Guadarramas, which make such a 
menacing scrawl on the horizon to the north ; and 
in summer the heat is often terrific. Even in spring, 
we are told by the local humorists, it is advisable 
to wear furs and carry a small brazier, especially 
in the churches. Expatriated Britons in Madrid 
have no worse words for March in London than 
for March in Madrid: this too, if they are to 
be believed, without prejudice. But, at any rate, 
away from the stagnant parts of the old town 
one. may rely on a certain amount of invigorating 
air; and, for all its cramp, no European capital 
has more enchanting gardens than those of the 
Madrid public park. This in May yields quite 
blissful hours among its flowers, fountains, and 
fir groves. Though hardly more than a stone’s- 
throw from the traffic of the fashionable quarter 
of the town, one’s surroundings are here supremely 
rural; nor is the hand of, the landscape gardener 
obtrusively displayed. But in the same month 
it often rains on these uplands with astonishing 
fury. Caught in the Royal Picture Gallery one 
morning by one such downpour, I joined a 
group of liveried officials and watched the gargoyles 
in a courtyard of the building cascading upon 
the nether pavement. 

‘Would it might drown Cuba!’ said one of the 
men, in an unpatriotic burst, when a comrade 
mentioned the war news of the morning. But the 
others did not go so far as that. They too cursed 
the island, which had, I gathered, had some official 
effect upon their salaries, They were otherwise 
content that the bursting gargoyles should flood 
the mildewed, weedy courtyard, and save them 
the trouble of giving it a spring cleaning. After 


the May showers- Madrid looks nothing less than 
charming, especially if you view the mass of its 
pale-red roofs from any of the high ground by the 
pelota hall above the Botanical Gardens. Then, too, 
if ever, the environing wilderness puts on a tender 
down of green which makes one think better of 
this corner of Old Castile than it deserves. 

One expects in these times of national misfortune 
(though, in truth, for a century or two Spain has 
known little prosperity) to find in Madrid strong 
signs of the wear and tear of the Cuban affliction. 
No such thing in fact, The town eats and drinks, 
and goes to mass and the bull-fights just as cordially: 
as if Cuba were a proper tribute-paying part of 
the realm. The people have been brought up on 
that valuable word ‘Patience!’ nor is it in the 
national temperament to vex itself about an evil 
that has already become familiar. 

Certainly in the cafés there is rhetoric enough, 
if you go to the right ones. As the sleepy-faced 
little boys who retail the papers swing into these 
resplendent halls with fresh editions, the papers 
are snatched from them, and the telegrams ab- 
sorbed with something of the emotion and ebul- 
lient ardour that one has been taught to expect in 
the children of the South. But one soon tires 
of the lip-wisdom of these coffee-politicians. The 
sleepy-faced little boys do not wink an eyelash 
even when a perspiring enthusiast shouts words 
in denunciation of the royal family and all the 
ministers; nor does the calm and rather stout 
proprietor, who views his crowds of customers 
from his snug bureau in the middle of the room, 
retort one word in objection. Spain seems to 
have learnt the lesson that mere speech is of little 
or no account. Even the journals of the capital 
are allowed to be very rude to those in high 
office. Deeds are quite another matter. But when 
certain restive spirits fidget with their hands and 
proclaim their anger about the nation’s impotence, 
they are promptly reminded by the press that of 
late years all Spain’s campaigns have been pro- 
tracted affairs, and that it is almost treasonable 
to be in a hurry. The national spirit is better 
exemplified by a memorable old lady in a veil 
whom one night at eleven o'clock I beheld enter 
a large café near the Puerta del Sol, and who, 
after a modest drink of syrup and water, com- 
posed herself to sleep among the rather noisy men 
around her, and was thus sleeping, elegantly, with 
folded hands, when I left the place just before 
midnight. Spain would fain continue the long 
sleep in which she has been plunged for many 
decades of years. Only her people can appreciate 
the pain and annoyance caused her by the rude 
awakening at the hands of those unsympathetic per- 
sons who compose the United States of America. 

But to return to Spain’s capital. The largest 
building in it is the royal palace, and then come 
the hospitals. The palace is far too pretentious for a 
country that has almost given up hopes of ever living 
within its means. Spain’s Queen-Regent, however, 
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is less pretentious than her and her little son’s town 
house. I shall not soon forget her kindly words one 
Sunday morning after mass in the gilded palace 
chapel, when a tattered old peasant woman from 
the campo stretched out her hands as her Majesty 
passed by, and gave her a sort of blessing. Seen 
kneeling in state before the altar in white silk and 
diamonds, and (one fancied) with a very large 
sense of her human value, she scarcely gripped the 
affections, though her deportment excited admira- 
tion for its dignity. The whispers from the 
crowd who had wrestled into the space allotted 
to them were more in dispraise of the strange 
uncomeliness of the ladies in waiting and the 
officiating clergy, and the very broad backs of 
the soldiers of the guard. But afterwards, when 
the Queen smiled at us like any peasant woman 
herself, and nodded with no affectation of dignity 
at all, and even condescended to address these few 
genial words to the most excited of her subjects 
present—evidently without the least thought or care 
for daggers or dynamite—then one understood a 
little why Madrid talks of her as ‘Cara Reina!’ 
That same afternoon, however, in the royal 
courtyard, whither I went to enjoy the outlook 
over the white balustrade at the tawny country 
to the south, Spain excited a little laughter. 
There was a small brass cannon near, with the 
word ‘Sevilla’ on it, and the date 1884. I in- 
spected the antiquity without enthusiasm, and 
was with great promptitude interfered with. 
‘You are not permitted to look at the artillery, 
and neither may you smoke in its vicinity !’ said 
the warrior on guard. One could not but with- 
draw smiling, although the object in frowns and 
pipeclay seemed to threaten active opposition. 
-We might as well forbid foreigners in London 
to cast their eyes upon the clumsy ordnance 
taken from Russia in the Crimea. But this is 
the dear South all over: having lost the substance 
of greatness, it must, for its own pride’s sake, 
claim a sort of respect for the shadow thereof. 
One of the odd features of life in Madrid 
these many months past is the distribution of 
leaflets in all parts of the town, inviting you to 
volunteer for Cuba. The practice was licensed in 
January 1896. On the surface, the inducements to 


serve seem fair, Whether you are a bachelor, a 
widower, or a married man, you will be welcome, 
if you are between nineteen. and forty years old. 
Half-a-crown a day until you are affiliated, two 
pounds down when you embark, and ten pounds 
a year (which may be paid to your family if 
you prefer it) while you serve are the conspicuous 
inducements on these leaflets. No doubt they 
have done a certain amount of national work, for 
I have caught a parish priest in a country town 
of the Peninsula rubbing his nose very viciously 
while he read the latest of them (a pale pink trifle), 
just stuck by some meddling agent’ upon his very 
church door. But one should go to Corunna, if 
not to Cuba itself, to see the reverse side of 
this ensnaring picture. Meanwhile, as a stimulant 
to the very just wrath (as it is esteemed) of Spain 
against the United States, Madrid has for long 
been selling in its streets, at a penny each, ugly 
black cardboard rodents termed ‘Yankee Rats.’ 
According to the measure of your patriotism, if 
a Spaniard, you may either put your heel on the 
cardboard rat, or merely play with it, realising 
your superiority to it. 

Madrid is not a town to visit with a large 


/ measure of anticipations; but no foreigner in 


Spain will understand the country unless he 
idles a little in the Puerta del Sol. The national 
museums are nothing like what they would be if 
the nation itself had not been ruthlessly pillaged 
by the French and its own members. Neverthe- 
less, they have kept much that is unique. The 
royal armoury is a matchless institution, and 
Murillo’s sweetest faces are still in Spain and 
Madrid. But, after all, it is the people one comes 
to see, and these will not disappoint. Loung- 
ing in the Puerta del Sol, one may view all Spain’s 
costumes go by with the jingling of the tram- 
mules’ bells, and, better still, the faces that animate 
the costumes. 

Judged on this showing, at a venture one may 
say that there is still abundance of latent power 
in the country’s inhabitants. Who doubts this, 
however? Since the time of Charles the Fifth, 
Spain has not lacked worthy children, but worthy 
administrators of her estate and guides for her 
people. For these she continues to wait and pray. 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—I HEAR NO GOOD IN THE INN AT THE FORDS 0’ CLYDE. 


despair at Master Veitch’s news 
that my mind was the veriest 
blank, and I could get no thought 
save that bitterest of all—that my 
lady was gone. But with a great 
effort I braced myself to action. 
‘And what of my servant Nicol?’ I asked, and 
waited breathlessly for the answer. 


‘Oh, he was away on the hills seeking ye, 
Master Burnet. When he got no word, Marjory 
was in sic a terror that nothing would suffice her 
but that he maun off to Tweeddale and seek 
every heather-buss for word o’ ye. He hadna 
been gone twae days when half-a-dozen men, or 
maybe more, came, wi’ horse and a’, and a letter 
frae you yersel’, seekin’ the lass. They said that 
a’ was peaceably settled now, and that you had 
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sent them to fetch her to meet you at Lanerick. 
I hadna a thocht but that it was a’ richt, and 
neither had the lass, for she. was richt blithe to 
gang. Next day—that was yestreen—here comes 
your servant, Nicol, wi’ a face as red as a sodger’s 
coat, and when he finds Marjory gone he sits 
doon wi’ his heid atween his hands and spak 
never a word to ony man, Then, aboot the 
darkening, he gets up and eats a dinner as though 
he hadna seen meat for a twal’month. Then off 
he gangs, and tells na a soul where he’s gaun.’ 
The old man had lost all his fine bearing and 
correct speech, and stood by the door shivering 
with age and anxiety. 

A whirlwind of thoughts passed through my 
mind. Now that the old order was at an end, 
Gilbert’s power had gone with it, and he was 
likely to find it go hard with him soon. There 
was but one refuge for him—in his own lands in 
the west, where, in his great house of Eaglesham 
or his town dwelling in Glasgow, he might find 
harbourage ; for the very fact that they were 
in the very stronghold of the Whigs made them 
the more secure. Thither he must have gone if 
he had any remnant of wit, and thither he had 
taken my lady. And, with the thought, my 
whole nature was steeled into one fierce resolve 
to follow him and call him to bitter account. 
My first fit of rage had left me, and a more 
deadly feeling had taken its place. This earth 
was too narrow a place for my cousin and me to 
live in, and somewhere in these westlands I would 
meet him and settle accounts once and forall. It 
was not anger I felt, I give you my word. Nay, 
it was a sense of some impelling fate behind driving 
me forward to meet this man who had crossed me so 
often. The torments of baffled love and frustrated 
ambition were all sunk in this one irresistible 
impulse. 

I clambered on my horse once more; and a 
strange sight I must have seemed to the gaping 
servants and their astonished master. 

‘IT am off on the quest,’ I cried; ‘but I will 
give you one word of news ere I go. The king 
has fled the land and the Dutch William goes 
to the throne.” And I turned and galloped down 
the avenue, leaving a throng of pale faces staring 
after my horse’s tail. 

The dull November eve came on me ere I 
reached the Clyde. "Twas no vantage to ford the 
stream, so I rode down the left bank among 
damp haughs and great sedgy pools. In a little 
I had come to the awful gorge where the water 
foams over many linns, and the roar of the place 
is like the guns of an army. Here I left the 
stream-side and struck into the country, whence I 
returned again nearly opposite the town of Lanark, 
at the: broad, shallow place in the river which folk 
call the Fords o’ Clyde. 

Here there is a clachan of houses jumbled 
together in a crinkle of the hill, where the way 
from the Ayrshire moors to the capital comes 


down to the bank. Here there was an inn, an 
indifferent place, but quiet and little frequented ; 
and, since there was little to be got by going 
farther, I resolved to pass the night in the house. 
So I rode down the uneven way to where I saw 
the light brightest, and found the hostel by a 
swinging lamp over the door. Giving my horse 
to a stableman with many strict injunctions as to 
his treatment, I entered the low doorway and found 
my way to the inn parlour. 

_ From the place came a great racket of mirth ; 
and as I opened the door a glass struck against 
the top and was shivered to pieces. Inside, 
around the long table, sat a dozen dragoons 
making merry after their boisterous fashion. One 
would have guessed little indeed from their faces 
that their occupation was gone, for they birled at 
the wine as if the times were twenty years back 
and King Charles (whom God rest!) just come 
anew to his throne. 

I had never seen the soldiers before, but I 
made a guess that they were disbanded men of 
my cousin’s company, both from their air of 
exceeding braggadocio which clung to all who 
had any relation to Gilbert Burnet, and also 
since there were no soldiers in this special part 
of the Clydesdale save his. I was in no temper 
for such a racket, and had there been another 
room in the house I should have sought it; but 
the inn was small and little frequented, and the 
accommodation poor at the best. 1 was still 
worn with my exertions of yesterday, and weary 
with long riding; so, shutting the door, I sought 
a retired corner-seat to get my limbs at rest. 

But it was clear that three-fourths of the 
company were in the last state of drunkenness ; 
and since men in liquor can never let well alone, 
they must needs begin to meddle with me. 

‘Gidden,’ said one, ‘what kind o’ gentleman 
ha’e we here? I havena seen sic a fellow sin’ 
yon steeple-jaick at Brochtoun Fair. D’ye think 
he wad be willin’ to gi’e us a bit entertainment?’ 

Now you must remember that I still wore my 
suit of torn and dirty crimson, and with my 
stained face and long hair I must have cut a 
rare figure. 

But had the thing gone no further than words 
I should never have stirred a finger in the matter ; 
for when a man’s energies are all bent upon some 
great quarrel he has little stomach for lesser 
bickerings. But now one arose in a drunken frolic 
and staggered over to where I sat, and plucked 
me rudely by the arm. ‘Come ower,’ he said, 
‘my man, and let’sh see ye dance the “ Nancy 
kilt her -coats”” You see here twelve honest 
sodgers, whae will gi’e ye a penny a-piece for the 
ploy.’ 

‘Keep your hands off, I said brusquely, ‘and 5 
hold your tongue. ’Twill be you that will do 


the dancing soon at the end of.a tow on the 
Castlehill, when King William plays the fiddle. 
You'll be brisker lads then.’ 
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‘What!’ says he in a second, with drunken 
gravity ; ‘do I hear you shpeak treason against 
his Majesty King James? Dod, I’ll learn ye 
better’ And he tugged at his sword; but being 
unable in his present state to draw it with com- 
fort, he struck me a hard thwack over the shoulder, 
scabbard and all. 

In a moment I was ablaze with passion. I 
flung myself on the fellow and with one buffet 
sent him rolling below the table. Then I was 
ashamed of myself, for a drunken man is no 
more fit for an honest blow than a babe or a 
woman. 

But there was no time for shame or aught 
save action. Three men—the only three who 
were able to understand the turn of affairs—rose 


to their feet in a trice, and with drawn swords’ 


came towards me. The others sat stupidly staring, 
save two who had fallen asleep and rolled from 
their seats. 

I picked up my chair, which was broad and 
heavy, and of excellent stout oak, and held it 
before me like a shield. I received the first man’s 
awkward lunge full on it, and, thrusting it for- 
ward, struck him fair above the elbow, while his 
blade fell with a clatter on the floor. Meantime 
the others were attacking me to the best of their 
power; and though they were, singly, feeble, yet 
in their very folly they were more dangerous 
than a mettlesome opponent who will keep always 
in front and observe well the rules of the game. 
Indeed, it might have gone hard with me had not 
the door been flung violently open, and the land- 
lord entered wringing his hands and beseeching, 
and close at his heels another man, very tall and 
thin and dark. At the sight of this second my 
heart. gave a great bound, and I cried aloud in 
delight, for it was my servant Nicol. 

In less time than it takes to write it, we had 
disarmed the drunken ruffians and reduced them 
to order. And, indeed, the task was not a hard 
one, for they were a vast deal more eager to sleep 
than to fight, and soon sank to their fitting places 
on the floor. Forbye, they may have had some 
gleam of sense, and seen how perilous was their 
conduct in the present regimen of affairs. Then 
Nicol, who was an old acquaintance of the host’s, 
led me to another room in the back of the house, 
where we were left in peace, and, sitting by the 
fire, told one another some fragment of our tales. 

And first for his own, for I would speak not a 
word till he had told me all there was to tell. 
He had had much ado to get to Caerdon, for the 
hills were thick with the military, and at that 
wild season of the year there is little cover. When 
he found no letter he set off for the hiding-place 
above Scrape, where he knew I had been, and 
found it deserted. Thence he had shaped his way 
again to Smitwood with infinite labour, and told 
Marjory the fruit of his errand. At this her grief 
had been so excessive that nothing would content 
her but that he must be off again and learn by 


hook or crook some word of my whereabouts. So 
began his wanderings among the hills, often at- 
tended with danger and always with hardship, but 
no trace of me could he find. At last, somewhere 
about the Moffat Water, he had forgathered with 
a single tinker whom he had once befriended in the 
old days when he had yet power to help. From 
this man he had learned that the Baillies had 
with them one whom he did not know for certain, 
but shrewdly guessed, as the laird of Barns. With 
all speed he had set off on this new quest, and 
followed me in my journey right to the moss of 
Biggar. Here all signs of the laird came to an 
end, for most of the folk of the place knew nought 
of the airt of the gipsy flight, and such as 
knew were loath to tell, being little in a mood to 
incur the Baillies’ wrath. So nought was left for 
him but to return to the place whence he had 
started. Here he was met with the bitter news 
that I have already set down. He was thrown into 
a state of utter despondency, and sat for long in 
a fine confusion of mind. Then he fell to reason- 
ing. There was no place whither Gilbert could 
take a woman save his own house of Eaglesham, 
for Dawyck and Barns were too near the hills and 
myself. Now, if they took her to the west, they 
would do so with all speed; they had but one 
day’s start ; he might yet overtake them, and try 
if his wits could find no way out of the difficulty. 

So off he set, and came to the inn of the Clyde 
fords, and then he heard that on the evening 
before, such a cavalcade as he sought had passed. 
But he learned something more, he went on— 
namely, that my cousin’s power was wholly broken, 
and that now I was freed from all suspicion of 
danger. Once more he fell into a confusion ; but 
the one thing clear was that he must find me at 
all costs. He had heard of me last at the town 
of Biggar, not fifteen miles off ; when I heard the 
great news he guessed that I would ride straight 
for Smitwood ;*I would hear the tidings that the 
folk there had to tell; and, if he knew aught of 
me, I would ride straight, as he had done, on 
the track of the fugitives, So he turned back to 
the inn, and abode there awaiting me, and lo! at 
nightfall I had come. 

Then for long we spoke of my own wanderings, 
and I told him many tales of my doings and suffer- 
ings up hill and down dale, as did Ulysses to the 
Ithacan swineherd. But ere long we fell to dis- 
cussing that far more momentous task which lay 
before us. It behoved us to be up and doing, for 
I had a horrid fear at my heart that my cousin 
might seek to reach the western seacoast and escape 
to France or Ireland, and thus sorely hinder my 
meeting with my love. I had no fear but that 
I should overtake him sooner or later, for fate 
had driven that lesson deep into my heart, and 
to myself I said that it was but a matter of days 
or weeks, or maybe years, but not of failure. I - 
was for posting on even at that late hour, but 
Nicol would have none of it. 
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‘Look at your face i’ the gless, sir,’ said he, 
‘and tell me if ye look like muckle mair ridin’ 
the day. Ye’re fair forwandered wi’ weariness 
and want o’ sleep. And what for wad ye keep thae 
queer-like claes? I’ll get ye a new suit frae the 
landlord, decent man, and mak’ ye mair presentable 
for gaun intil the wast.’ 

I looked, as he bade me, in the low mirror, and 
saw my dark face and wind-tossed hair, and my 
clothes of flaming crimson. Something in the odd 
contrast struck my fancy. 

‘Nay,’ I said grimly, ‘I will bide as Iam. I 
am going on a grim errand, and I will not lay 
aside these rags till I have done that which I 
went to do,’ 

- Weel, weel, please yersel’,’ said my servant 
jauntily, and he turned away, whistling and smiling 
to himself. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—AN OLD JOURNEY WITH 
A NEW ERRAND. 


ate) SLEPT like a log till the broad daylight 
f on the next morn woke, and with all 
| speed I got up and dressed. My weariness 
was gone, and the dull languor which 
had oppressed me had given place to a singular 
freshness of spirit. , 

When I went below I found my servant ready 
and waiting, with the horses saddled and my meal 
prepared. The soldiers had gone early, paying no 
score, for when their liquor had left them they 
had wakened up to the solenm conviction that this 
country-side was not like to be a pleasant habi- 
tation for them for many months to come. So 
they had gone off, to Heaven knows where, cutting 
my bridle-rein as a last token of their affection, 

It was near ten o’clock ere we started, the two 
of us, on our road to the west. I had travelled 
it many times, for it was the way to Glasgow ; and 
I found myself calling up, whether I would or 
no’, a thousand half-sad and half-pleasing memories. 
Had I not looked at my comrade every now and 
then, I might have fancied that I was still the 
schoolboy, with his wide interest in letters and 
life, and little knowledge of either, and with half-a- 
dozen letters in his pocket, looking forward with 
fear and hope to town and college. Heigh-ho! 
many things had come and gone since then, and 
here was I still the same boy, but ah, how 
tossed and buffeted and perplexed! Yet I would 
not have bartered my present state for these 
careless and joyous years; for, after all, this is 
a rugged world, with many sore straits and 
devilish temptations, but with so many fair and 
valiant revards that a man is a coward indeed 
who would not battle through the one for the 
sweet sake of the other. 

‘Nicol,’ said I after a long silence, ‘you know 
the errand we go on. Ihave told you of it, I think. 
It is to find my cousin and Mistress Marjory. If 
God grant that we do so, then these are my orders : 


You shall take the lady home to Tweeddale, to 
Dawyck, which is her own, and leave me behind 
you. I may come back or I may not. If I do, 
all will be well. If Ido not, you know your duty. 
You have already fulfilled it for some little time ; 
if it happens as I say, you shall continue it to 
death. The lass will have no other protector 
than yourself,’ 

‘Een as ye say,’ cried he, resuming his hilarity, 
though whether it was real or no’ I cannot tell. 
‘But dinna crack aboot siccan things, laird, or 
ye’ll be makkin’ our journey nae better than a 
buryin’. It’s a wanchancy thing to speak aboot 
death. No’ that a man should be feared at it, 
but that he should keep a calm sough till it 
come. Ye mind the story o’ auld Tam Blacket, 
the writer at Peebles. Tam was deein’, and as he 
was a guid auld man, the minister, whae was 
great at deathbeds and consolation, cam’ to speak 
to him about his latter end. “Ye’re near death, 
Tammas,” says he. Up gets auld Tam. “I'll 
thank ye no’ to mention that subject,” he says ; and 
never a word wad he allow the puir man to speak.’ 

In the town of Hamilton we alighted for 
dinner at an inn which bears for its sign the 
‘Ship of War, though what this means in a 
town many miles from the sea I do not know. 
Here we had a most excellent meal, over which 
we did ‘not tarry long, for we sought to reach 
Glasgow ere nightfall, and at that season of the 
year the day closes early. 

As we rode down the narrow, crooked street I 
had leisure to look about me. The town was in a 
ferment, for, near the field of Bothwell Brig, 
where the Whigs had suffered their chiefest 
slaughter, it had been well garrisoned with soldiers, 
and the news of the Prince of Orange’s landing 
put the place into an uproar. Men with flushed, 
eager faces hurried past with wonder writ large 
on their cheeks ; others stood about in knots talk- 
ing shrilly ; and every now and then a horseman 
would push his way through the crowd, bearing 
fresh tidings to the townsfolk or carrying it 
thence to the west-country. 

Suddenly in the throng of men I saw a face 
which brought me to a standstill. It was that of 
a man, dark, sullen, foreign-looking, whose former 
dragoon’s dress a countryman’s coat poorly concealed. 
He was pushing his way eagerly through the crowd, 
when he looked into the mid-street and caught 
my eye. In an instant he had dived into one of 
the narrow closes and was lost to sight. 

At the first glance I knew my man for that 
soldier of Gilbert’s, Jan Hamman, the Hollander, 
whom already thrice I had met—once in the 
Alphen Road, once at the joining of the Cor 
Water with Tweed, and once at the caves of the 
Cor, where so many of his Majesty’s servants 
went to their account. What he was about in 
this west-country I could not think, for had he 
been wise he would have made for the eastern 
seacoast, rather than venture into this strong- 
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hold of those he had persecuted. And with that 
thought another came. Had not he spoken bitterly 
of his commander? Was he not the victim of one 
of my cousin’s many infamies? Had he not 
in my own hearing sworn vengeance? Gilbert 
had more foes than one on his track, for here was 
this man, darkly malevolent, dogging him in his 
flight. The thought flashed upon me that he of 
all men would know my cousin’s plans, and would 
aid me in my search. I did not for a moment 
desire him for an ally in my work ; nay, I should 
first frustrate his designs before I settled matters 
with Gilbert, for it was in the highest degree 
unseemly that any such villain should meddle in 
matters which belonged solely to our house. Still, I 
should use him for my own ends, come what might. 

I leaped from my horse, crying on Nicol to 
take charge of it, and dashed up the narrow entry. 
I had just a glimpse of a figure vanishing round 
the far corner, and when I had picked my way, 
stumbling over countless obstacles, 1 found at the 
end an open court, roughly paved with cobble- 
stones, and beyond that a high wall. With all my 
might I made a great leap and caught the top ; and 
lo! I looked over into a narrow lane wherein 
children were playing. It was clear that my man 
had gone by this road, and would now be mixed 
among the folk in the side street. It was useless to 
follow farther, so in some chagrin I retraced my 
steps, banning Nicol and the Dutchman and my 
own ill-luck, 

I remounted, making no answer to my servant's 
sarcastic condolences—for of course he had no 
knowledge of this fellow’s purport in coming to 


the westlands, and could only look on my con- 
duct as a whimsical freak. As we passed down 
the street I kept a shrewd lookout to right and 
left if haply I might see my man, but no such 
good luck visited me. Once out of the town, it 
behoved us to make better speed, for little of the 
afternoon remained, and dusk at this time of year 
fell sharp and sudden. So, with a great jingling 
and bravado, we clattered through the little 
hamlets of Blantyre and Cambuslang, and came 
just at the darkening to the populous burgh of 
Rutherglen, which, saving that it has no college 
or abbey, is a more bustling and prosperous place 
than Glasgow itself. But here we did not stay, 
being eager to win to our journey’s end ; so, after 
a glass of wine at an inn, we took the path 
through the now dusky meadows by Clydeside, 
and passing through the village of Gorbals, which 
lies on the south bank of the river, we crossed 
the great bridge and entered the gates just as 
they were on the point of closing. 

We alighted for the night at the house of that 
Mistress Macmillan where I lodged when I first 
came to college. She welcomed us heartily, and 
prepared for us a noble supper, for we were hungry 
as hawks, and I for one was tired with many rough 
adventures. The house stood in the Gallow Gate, 
near to the Saltmarket and the college gardens ; 
and as I lay down on the fresh sheets and heard 
the many noises of the street, with the ripple of 
the river filling the pauses, I thanked God that at 
last I had come out of beggary and outlawry to 
decent habitation. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MONTH: 


Z|LD chemical text-books refer to three 

elements which were only known 
in the aériform condition—oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, These 
three had, up to twenty years ago, 
resisted all attempts to liquefy them. 
Then two of these so-called permanent gases 
yielded to cold and pressure, and were reduced, 
in small quantities, to liquid form. There was a 
doubt about hydrogen. It was liquefied theoreti- 
cally, but the result was merely the bedewing of 
a glass vessel. Recently, however, hydrogen has 
been unmistakably reduced to the liquid form 
by Professor Dewar, who was able to show an 
ounce or two of the element. Its boiling-point 
is about two hundred and forty degrees below the 
zero of the centigrade scale, a degree of cold which 
can be better appreciated when it is stated that 
an empty glass vessel placed in the liquid was 
quickly filled with solid air! The liquefaction 
of hydrogen is a great achievement ; and although 
we cannot foresee any direct commercial advan- 
tage from it, there is no doubt that it will put 
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in the hands of chemists an agent which will be 
valuable jn many lines of research. 


SUBMARINE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Novelists are very fond of describing the 
beauties of the submarine world, with its wealth 
of vegetable and animal growth of the most 
gorgeous tints. We may presume that they base 
their conclusions upon what may be seen of the 
rocky bed of the sea from a boat, or from their 
study of an artificial aquarium, for very little can 
be seen by a diver immersed in the water. Fishes 
whose eyes are adapted to the medium in which 
they live must presumably see farther into the 
water than can human beings; but still it may 
be imagined even their vision is most limited. 
Attempts to take photographs in sea-water have 
been made over and over again, and some of the 
results obtained by Professor Boutan have recently 
been published. This gentleman dons a diving- 
dress and takes with him a water-tight camera 
to the bottom of the sea, sets the instrument 
up on a tripod stand, and works as leisurely as if 
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he were on dry land. The results are hardly 
commensurate with the trouble taken in obtaining 
them. Much more valuable records have recently 
been obtained by Mr Saville-Kent, who photo- 
graphs in air, but with his camera pointing down- 
wards through the water. Several of his pictures 
were recently exhibited, and we mention, among 
the more interesting, studies of sea anemones, 
Australian jelly-fish, and, most curious of all, a 
family of newly-hatched turtles indulging in their 
first swim. 


THE CONGO RAILWAY. 


The completion of the Congo railway, which 
has taken ten years to accomplish, is*an event 
which is worthy of record, for this is not only a 
railway, but a way to the civilisation of some 
thirty-five millions of human beings. The enter- 
prise is due to the Belgians, and, though the suc- 
cess of the Congo Free State has been far from 
being triumphant, it is remarkable as the first and 
only attempt at colonisation ever undertaken by 
that people. The railway is a great achievement, 
for the natural obstacles were many in number, 
the climate at many parts of the route so deadly 
that the workmen perished by the hundred, and 
the scarcity of water and food supplies led to 
much suffering. The line is single, and is two 
hundred and thirty miles in length ; in its course 
it offers examples of all kinds of engineering 
difficulties in the way of tunnels, bridges, and 
deep cuttings through hard rock. This railway 
brings the Atlantic Ocean and the Lower Congo 
within reach of three thousand miles of navigable 
waterways, and thus opens up to European com- 
merce a million square miles of country which 
before was quite shut out from communication. 
The foresight and enterprise which conceived and 
carried out the idea of this African railway is uot 
likely to go unrewarded. In an early issue of 
this Journal the Rev. W. H. Bentley, of the Congo 
Baptist Mission, will give an account of a trip on 
this railway. 


COMBATING THE TSE-TZE FLY. 


All have heard of the ravages of the terrible 
Tse-tze fly of Africa,.which is so fatal to cattle 
and horses that none of these animals can approach 
with impunity the so-called ‘fly-belt’ where the 
dreaded insects congregate. This belt commences 
about one hundred miles from the coast, and 
extends for about the same distance up-country, 
and the reinforcements recently sent to Uganda 
to quell the mutiny which broke out among the 
Soudanese troops were compelled to cross it. In 
order to protect their ponies two officers of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers hit upon the device of 
dressing the animals up in specially constructed 
garments, which gave them a most comical appear- 
ance, resembling the pantomimic creatures seen 
on the stage at Christinas-time. First, the ponies 
were swathed in bands of straw, on the top of 


which came coat and trousers of cloth dipped in oil 
and iodoform. It was necessary thus to raise the 
material from actual contact with the hide of the 
animals, for the Tse-tze fly can pierce ordinary 
cloth. It will be interesting to learn whether the 
ponies thus protected went unscathed through 
the terrible ‘fly-belt,’ for the experimental clothing, 
if effectual, may lead to the introduction of some 
material which may come into regular employ- 
ment for the same object. 


RELICS OF BUDDHA. 


Some remarkable Buddhist antiquities recently 
discovered in India have been described in the 
Allahabad Pioneer by Mr Vincent Smith, a well- 
known antiquary. Some years ago the discovery 
of an inscribed pillar, erected in the third century, 
indicated with certainty the site of Kapilavastu, 
the home of Gautama Buddha, who lived about 
500 B.c. The ruins of this ancient city are now 
covered by jungle, but are being excavated, and 
thus buildings more ancient than any previously 
known in India are being brought to light. 
Another discovery, also in Nepalese territory, close 
to the British frontier, is that of a brick tumulus 
containing relics of Buddha himself. These are 
fragments of bone, in a decayed wooden vessel, 
with which were found five small vases of soap- 
stone dnd a very fine bowl of rock -crystal, all 
containing gold ornaments, pearls, and precious 
stones, besides various objects delicately wrought 
in crystal and agate. This wonderful collection 
was deposited in a massive coffer of sandstone, 
buried under eighteen feet of masonry. An in- 
scription on one of the vases states that the relics 
are those of the Buddha, and indicates that the 
tumulus was constructed about 300 B.c. 


POULTRY-FARMING. 


Once more the attention of farmers and 
others is being called to the vast sums of money 
which we in this country are paying away to 
foreigners for produce which might well be raised 
at home. Mr Gurney, the British consul at 
Cherbourg, who last year discussed the subject at 
length, again returns to it in a recent report. 
More than this, he has sent some notes on poultry- 
raising for profit— which we trust our home 
authorities will see the wisdom of circulating 
widely —in which he points out the conditions 
necessary for success, with advice as to feeding, 
breeding, and artificial incubation. He tells us 
that last year Britain paid France more than a 
million sterling for eggs, and nearly as much to 
Germany and Russia. Belgium received more than 
three-quarters of a million, and Denmark more 
than half-a-million, for the same description of 
produce. Including other countries, the total 
imports of eggs amounted to four and a quarter 
millions sterling. Cottagers and labourers, as well 
as farmers, are urged to turn their attention in 
this direction, and it is certain that by following. 
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Mr Gurney’s advice they would soon make the 
industry profitable. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA, 


‘Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war,’ And what may be described as a splendid 
conquest is the recent concession to a British 
syndicate of the enormous coalfield, two hundred 
and fifty miles long by forty miles wide, which 
lies in the province of Shan-si, less than three 
hundred miles distant from Pekin. As well as 
a commercial victory, it is a conquest over super- 
stition, for the chief obstacle to the business being 
concluded was the existence of an old Chinese 
edict, which forbade digging to a greater depth 
than thirty feet in case certain subterranean 
dragons should be let loose. For many years 
this gigantic coalfield, with its rich stores of iron 
and limestone, has been, known and coveted by 
different European powers, and its opening up is 
bound to give immense prestige to the nation 
finding the necessary capital. It was calculated 
by an expert in 1882 that this coalfield could 
supply the whole world with fuel for two thousand 
one hundred years at the rate of consumption then 
prevalent. In return for obtaining full powers to 
exploit the minerals, to construct necessary rail- 
way lines, and to import machinery duty free, 
the syndicate will pay the Chinese authorities a 
royalty of 25 per cent. on the profits ; the arrange- 
ment to hold good for sixty years. It is said that 
large quantities of petroleum are also to be found 
in this district, and that gold is also to be had; 
but the chief efforts of the new syndicate will be 
turned towards the mining of coal and iron in 
what are probably the richest fields yet dis- 
covered, See an article on ‘The Mineral Riches 
of China’ in this Journal for March. 


WASTED GAS. 


To leave gas-jets and gas-fires burning at all 
times, day and night, simply to save matches and 
avoid the trouble of relighting, would seem to 
be a fatuous as well as a most wasteful pro- 
ceeding, which would hardly commend itself to 
anybody save perhaps the director of the gas 
company benefited by the act. Yet this is what 
has been going on for a long time in some of the 
natural-gas districts of the United States. The 
gas, being a gift from the earth, and not a pro- 
duct of the retort, which must be paid for, is not 
valued as it should be, and posterity would have 
to suffer unless this wanton waste were stopped. 
In Indiana a local court had decided that no 
action could lie, for a man had a right to do 
what he liked with his own; but the supreme 
court has reversed this decision, and declared the 
wanton waste illegal, as being against the general 
public good. According to Cassier’s Magazine, the 
waste of natural-gas has been of the most 
reckless character, in some cases the vapour being 
burnt as a flare from the open ends of pipes 


without burners. It is believed that the action 
of the supreme court in checking this extravagance 
will cause the wells to yield for an indefinite 
period instead of being soon exhausted. 


THE EVILS OF TRAWLING, 


Mr F. Comyn, who at one time acted as expert 
to the Fishery Board for Scotland, has recently 
written to the Times on the above subject, and it 
is to be hoped that his words will lead to 
remedial legislation. He gives first of all a 
description of the common trawl-net, and then 
shows how it scrapes up from the sea- bottom 
shellfish, stones, silt, seaweed, wreckage, and un- 
fortunately immense numbers of immature fish, 
which are crushed or smothered in the net, and 
are subsequently thrown overboard with the other 
rubbish harvested by this horrible angling imple- 
ment. Some years ago Mr Comyn’s remonstrances 
resulted in the construction of a new form of 
trawl, which took as many full-sized fish as the 
ordinary net, but let the small fry escape, and it 
brought up with it no dirt or stones. This was 
tested by the Fishery Board at Granton with its 
steam trawler, with the result just stated; but, 
when offered to the trawlers, it, being something 
new, did not meet with approval. Mr Comyn 
now recommends that a fair trial should be made 
of both systems, and says that ‘two large steam 
trawlers of equal power and tonnage working 
side by side, one with the ordinary net, the other 
with what may be described as the “discriminat- 
ing” net, would yield more exhaustive, accurate, 
and unbiassed information than a score of Royal 
or Departmental Commissions, at a tithe of their 
cost.’ He urges that experiments should be under- 
taken in this direction at the government expense, 
more especially because this country has done 
little or nothing for the fisheries, although it has 
sought to control them outside its own jurisdic- 
tion. 

UNLOADING A SHIP BY SUCTION. 


An interesting public exhibition was lately given 
in the Albert Dock, London, of a comparatively 
new and very rapid method of transferring bulk 
wheat from a ship into barges. The vessel Chicago, 
which belongs to the London Grain Elevator 
Company, and is fitted with pneumatic machinery 
invented by Mr F. E. Duckham of Millwall, was 
moored alongside the grain-ship Minnewaska, and 
from this ship’s lower hold the grain was delivered 
into the barges at the rate of one hundred and 
thirty-five tons per hour. The chief feature of 
the apparatus is a cylindrical tank which is 
partly exhausted of air, from which a number of 
flexible suction tubes can be carried to any place 
in the grain-ship. On its way from ship to 
barge the wheat passes through automatic weigh- 
ing-machines, and is not touched by hand at 
any stage of the process, The same system is 
in operation at Hamburg, Stettin, Limerick, and 
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some few other places, and is considered to be 
the most perfect method of unloading wheat which 
has yet been devised. It may be mentioned that 
the Chicago was built by Messrs Ramage & Fer- 
guson of Leith. 


ELECTRIC LAMP PRECAUTIONS. 


We have more than once commented in these 
columns upon the not too well-known fact that 
electric glow-lamps are sufficiently hot to char and 
fire an inflammable substance with which they may 
be placed in contact. There is a prevalent idea 
that such lamps give off no heat; but this is far 
from being correct; indeed, in Germany so many 
fires have occurred in shop-windows from placing 
goods in touch with these lamps that the police 
have issued a notice containing certain precautions 
which should be observed. All such lamps, they 
suggest, should be furnished with globes, shades, 
or wire guards, so that the lamps cannot them- 
selves come into contact with goods, and in every 
case the covering should be so arranged that there 
is free access of air. In the case of arc-lamps, 
which will occasionally drop sparks of white-hot 
carbon, it is recommended that each lamp should 
be provided with a metal ash-tray. Lastly, all 
wires carried within shop-windows should be most 
carefully insulated. 


MOTIVE-POWER FROM SEA-WATER. 


It has long been the dream of inventors to find 
some means of turning to profitable account the 
millions of horse-power running to waste which 
are represented by the waves on the sea-shore, 
and many have tried to turn this intermittent 
motion into one which is constant and regular 
enough to work machinery. What seems to be a 
successful solution of the problem is described 
and illustrated in a recent issue of the Scientific 
American. The installation is at Potencia, Cali- 
fornia, and the plant has been erected by the Los 
Angeles Ocean Power Company. The apparatus 
comprises a pier, which extends three hundred 
and fifty feet into the sea, at the end of which 
are heavy floats of special construction, which rise 
with the waves, and as they fall they act directly 
upon the pistons of water-pumps. The pumps 
force the water through a check-valve into a 
reservoir on the shore which has an air-space 
above, and this air, as it becomes compressed, 
projects the water upon the buckets of a water- 
wheel, which it drives at a high rate of speed. 
The water-wheel is connected with a dynamo or 


other machinery, and so far as the trial has gone 
it has proved to be a most economical way of 
obtaining power. 


BEE-STINGS. 


It is not perhaps generally known that certain 
bee-keepers, after a course of stinging by their 
honey-producers, acquire immunity from the poison, 
and will thereafter receive stings with the greatest 
equanimity. Others never become immune to the 
poison, and are obliged to avail themselves of the 


‘best remedies procurable. Dr Langer of Germany 


has been making inquiries as to the nature of 
these remedies, and has consulted a large number 
of bee-keepers on the question ; but he does not 
seem to have gathered anything that was not 
known before. Ammonia in one of its forms— 
either liquid or any of its salts—is commonly 
used as an antidote to bee-stings. Permanganate 
of potash is effective when injected, but we should 
think that the inconvenience of such an operation 
would be quite as great as that caused by the 
sting itself. The old cottage-remedy—the blue- 
bag of the wash-house—is once more advocated as 
an effectual remedy, but is said not to be so good 
as ammonia. The same remarks apply to other 
insect-stings. 


. GERMAN INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE. 


The systematic way in which our German com- 
petitors go to work in finding fresh outlets for 
their industrial products is evidenced by a small 
exhibition, open only to traders, not to the general 
public, which was recently inaugurated at Berlin. 
It would seem that directly Germany acquired a 
territorial footing in China, she sent to the country 
a committee of experts, who were instructed to 
find out the particular commodities exported there 
from Europe and Japan, to ascertain whether 
Germany could not supply such goods at a cheaper 
rate, and to show the Teuton trader generally 
what he can profitably import into both China and 
Japan. Samples of the goods to which buyers 
were accustomed, with the prices affixed—such as 
underclothing of all kinds, shawls, blankets, and 
furniture stuffs—the Berlin manufacturer could see 
for himself at this exhibition, and could thus avoid 
the mistake that has been made over and over 
again of sending to a foreign country goods for 
which there was no demand. In a few weeks 
this collection will be split up and distributed 
among the manufacturing districts of the German 
Empire, so that this valuable object-lesson shall 
have a wide range of scholars. 


| 
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THE BOATSWAIN’S CALL 

By ALAN Oscar, Author of Captain Kidd’s Millions, &c. ps 

ay.) HEN I received charge of a district ‘It was in 13, when, as if we had not enough wi 

¥e| in the coastguard service I met | to do with European affairs, we must fight the ve 

with many strange, silent old men | American States. My old father—rector here fa 

of the coast, and heard many a | before me—had lately sent me up to Jesus, and re 

wild story of the sea, Of the few | I was home for Christmas. What a wild place ri 

local people who were possible as | Oxford was in those days! Drinking, town-and- ge 

companions, the aged rector of Gillestone was one ; | gown riots, badger-baiting, cock-fighting; but li 
he and I had many a ramble together and many | never mind that. 

a talk. He had many stories to tell of the closing ‘We were so used to howling storms that, unless ol 

years of the great wars; of daring smugglers and | one of our smuggling luggers were expected, we h 

many other things. We had walked together to | seldom took note of weather, but sat snug and I 


Aber Fach when he told me this one. let it howl. Wrecks were rare; but when they T 
A wild place, Aber Fach, even on a summer’s | did occur there was always good chance of 3] 
eve; but in a winter storm more terrible than | plunder, and our coast-men were always on the d 
death itself. To the east the coast rises in cliffs, | lookout in such nights. This night it was n 
and on the slope of the first can just be seen the | roaring in the chimneys, and the Channel drizzle p 
cottages of Penmarch. Away inland lies Gille- | was driving up thick as a hedge. Father and I i 
stone, hidden among trees. But here, allaround, are | sat over our mulled port, and were thinking of 8 
dismal flats, broken now and again by rough sand- | bed, when, through the swish of the rain on the 8 
dunes covered with long, coarse spear-grass—the | window and the howling of the gale, I heard a 1 
only thing which can live under the breath of a | shout; then voices calling; then a hurried 
winter gale. Beyond the flats stretches a broad | tramp of footsteps and a loud rapping at the 
beach of limestone pebbles; again, beyond this, | door; and then, before I could jump to see P 
lie rugged, flat ledges of rock, which only show | who it was—for the maid was abed—in the fellow ’ 


when the tide recedes, and which spread seaward 
half a mile. 

An awful place to look upon, even—as I have 
said—on a summer’s eve. You can fancy, even 
then, what an awesome place it must be when 
the huge breakers leap before the driving of the 
fierce storm—leap howling on that rocky ledge, 
tush up the stony beach, and, in receding, drag 
the thousand pebbles with them, raising a noise 
like rattling thunder. 

On all this wide, wild expanse stood but one 
little hut—a thing that had once been a ship's 
round-house. Some of the ship’s timbers lay 
about even yet; but this was the only part of 
her which stood intact. 

‘London Tom’s house,’ said my friend the rector. 

‘A man lives there ?’ cried I, in astonishment. 

‘He did till a few years ago. <A strange old 
man, full of the ancient superstitions—if they 
are superstitions—and a wild Methodist. In my 
clerical capacity I was, in his eyes, tainted with 
the mark of the beast; but as a companion he 
received me, and I often brought him a little 
flask of brandy or some small comfort. He was 
past eighty when he died. 

‘But what a place for a man to settle down 
in!’ I said. 

‘Yes. Perhaps so. But he had his own wild 
reasons. Let me tell you the story here, now, 
with the very place before your eyes. Your sea- 
knowledge will make you able to picture the 
scene and the old man’s tremendous exit. I saw 
all myself; and even now it awes me to think 
of it or tell it. 


rushed. I met him in the hall, It was old 
Hoel, our man-of-all-work. 

‘“Master Richard!” he gasped, flicking the 
wet from his eyes, “ship ashore, sir! Right on 
Breaksea Point! And it’s dead low-water !” 

‘I was ready in a moment. Father would have 
come but that I strongly forbade him. We quickly 
felt our way down the dark, narrow lane and 
came out here, just where we stand, Having 
got used to the darkness, we found we could see 
better every moment. Then I remembered. It 
was full moon, and she was rising. Our heaviest 
gales come at full and change. 

‘There was a little crowd looking seaward ; and 
soon, in the growing light, I saw, away beyond 
the beach, past the long stony reef, out in the 
roaring breakers, a dark patch. Even as I looked 
came a sharp tongue of flame, then the dull thud 
of their gun’s report. No help could reach them 
out there ; half a mile of a raging hell of broken 
surf divided them from land. We could only 
stand and look, hazarding opinions as to what she 
might be. 

‘I heard one ranting smuggler—John Morgans— 
shout in his fellow’s ear: “She will be a ship- 
o’-war, yiss, sure! Wass because of her tall spars, 
look you!” 

‘And the other answered, with a curse, that he 
hoped better things—a Bristolman, now, with 
good freight. 

‘It was very terrible to see that dim object, the 
mere ghost of a ship, out there, and to know 
that living men stood on her decks spending 
their last awful moments. Any one of us—ay, 
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even the most callous wrecker there—would have 
risked his life for them, joyfully, had it been 
possible. But there was no risk—any attempt 
would have been instant death ; for the incoming 
tide, crawling and thundering along the reef, 
would have dashed any man to pulp had he 
ventured there. In half-an-hour, if she drove 
farther up, we might possibly do something. 
(You know how quickly and how high our tides 
rise—forty feet in spring-tides with a westerly 
gale behind.) But would she last? There was 
little hope of it. 

‘As I stood there with Hoel, staring full face 
out into the lashing rain and spray, I suddenly 
heard a bugle-call. Was it possible? Again! 
_ In a lull of the gale out rang the “assembly.” 
The last “ta-ra” swept by like the wail of a fleeing 
spirit. Hardly had it ended when a wicked squall 
drove up. When it had passed, when again the 
moon peered through the flying rack, the dark 
patch, which was a ship, had all but disappeared 
in the roaring breakers. And as I still stared 
seaward came a huge white wall of foam. It 
struck her! engulfed her! and when it swept 
by she was gone ! 

‘Gasping shouts and groans went up. 

‘“ Ah! There,now! Diawl! She’s gone what- 
effer!” And then lower tones: “There'll be 
wreckage in the morning indeed !” 

‘In rushed the tide. Many standing there still 
hoped that some of the poor fellows might yet 
win to land alive; none of us thought of going 
home, for even if no men reached the shore 
salvage might sweep in. 

‘Sure enough, presently came a dark object 
through the white waste of foam. It drove in 
slowly, now standing stationary a moment as it 
caught some stone in the reef, now surging in- 
ward, and ever swept by the fierce waves. At 
last it drove right up to the beach, and we all 
rushed down. 

‘It was a huge fragment of the deck, with this 
round-house attached, and clinging within it were 
four men, one of whom carried a child in his 
arms. We quickly had them out; they were all 
dazed with their voyage across that awful mile 
of breakers—the child seemed dead. We had 
them up to the village, the man who held the 
child coming to my share. Ere we got him to 
the house he went faint and had to be carried, 
I took the child, who seemed to be a boy of 
about ten years. The other was a smart-looking 
fellow, with shaven face set in a fringe of black 
whisker, and with his hair tied in a queue—a 
fashion which had nearly died ont. Round his 
neck, on a silver chain, hung a_ boatswain’s 
whistle. 

‘We put them both to bed, Myfanwy, our maid, 
weeping and wailing over the little lad, who was 
dead. Presently, under the influence of warm 
blankets, and hot brandy forced between his 
clenched teeth, the man showed signs of recovery. 


And suddenly he started up, shouting : “ Here, sir ! 
Ay, ay, sir!” I did not dream that these were 
the last words of sanity he would speak. And 
yet—I don’t know—the space between sanity and 
madness is so small that—— But you shall 
judge for yourself. 

‘The story of the wreck we learnt from the 
other survivors. The vessel was the Pique, a 
corvette armed en flute; she was running for 
Bristol with a sum in silver, valued at fifty 
thousand pounds, taken from a French transport. 
The gale had driven them out of their reckoning, 
and they fancied themselves in mid-Channel when 
they struck, for the soundings hereabout are no 
guide. London Tom was the boatswain. When 
hope seemed gone the commander had ordered 
him to call all hands aft, and the bugler to 
call the marines; this done, he harangued the 
crew, telling them that, as there was nothing 
to be done, it only remained for them to die 
like British sailors. He then gave Tom charge 
of his son, and ordered him for shelter into the 
round-house, for the seas were now flying over’ 
them. 

‘“T stay here on deck with my men,” he said ; 
“and if I die and you are saved, see that my 
boy is sent safely to his mother.” 

‘He had hardly given this order when a huge 
wave swept the deck, carrying the house and its 
occupants with it. 

It was sad work burying the poor dead fellows, 
for thirty bodies washed up; and sadder to see 
the pale, weeping, widowed mother who came to 
the funeral of her little son, But these things 
passed, and left us with Tom. He had taken up his 
abode in the round-house, which had been hauled 
up above high-water mark, and here he stuck. 

‘He turned out a mild, harmless man, as many 
naturals are, and was a great friend of all our 
children. The villagers took him under their 
charge, fitted up his strange dwelling, and kept 
him provided with such simple food as they 
themselves used. I helped, of course. Presently 
we learnt that he had strange ways. At night, 
and especially at the full of the moon and in 
wild storms, he would wander along the sand- 
dunes, now and again winding his call—the call 
for “All hands ”—“ Teee—wit-it-it-it-it-it-it-it-it, 
Teeee—whr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r—in.” Then he would lift 
his deep voice: “All ha—nds, ahoy !” 

‘After such nights he would fasten the door of 
his house and stay in the whole day. 

‘He became an attender at the little Methodist 
chapel, and in moments of excitement (the only 
times when he did become excited) would declaim 
against the Church, as also he would sometimes 
do in his talks with me ; but we were good friends 
for all that. More than once I asked him about 
his nightly rambles. 

‘“T’m waiting the captain,” he would reply. 
“Hell come up from yonder one day, and he'll 
ask me, ‘Tom, he’ll say, ‘where is Master 
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Charles?’ and: who but’me can tell him?’ I shall 
say, ‘He ’s gone ‘on ahead, your honour; the 
Lord High ’ Admiral’ Chirist called’ him; and ‘he 
couldn’t wait for us.’ The captain wouldn't believe 
no one else ; ’cause“ why—he gave the lad into my 
charge. But when he sees me he’ll know that 
all’s well ; and know’ the old Pigque’s rourtd- 
house ; d’ye see?” ‘1 


‘And so Tom lived there, oe never wandvred 


away from these flats except to go to chapel and 
to see that the graves in the churchyard were 
cared for. God seems very tender to such as he. 
Not a soul round here would have harmed the old 
man ; even the lads, the wildest, never teased him. 
I fesheanber one collier boy, who came to visit a 
relation, made game of old Tom}; the village lads 
set upon him and nearly killed him. 

‘One moonlit night something prompted me to 
go down to the beach and see Tom. He was 
not in his house, so I wandered along the sand- 
dunes, and presently saw him standing motion- 
less on a little hillock. He took no notice of my 
approach, but’ stood staring out to sea. I spoke, 
asking, as many times before I had asked, why 
he stood there. He turned and spoke with even 
more than his usual solemnity : 

‘“T’ve been called, sir; and they told me to 
get ready, for I should soon have to meet my 
commander,” 

‘“ Who are they?” I asked. 

‘“Those that sleep down there,” he answered, 
pointing to where the ship had gone to pieces, 
“Those, and the others up in the churchyard. 
When I piped all hands to-night I heard them 
answer. And so I know that the captain will soon 
be coming, and he’ll want to know where Master 
Charles is; then he’li want the hands turned 
up to muster, and I’ll have to be here to call 
‘em. You don’t know the discipline of a ship- 
o’-war, sir. When the commander-in-chief calls 
we must all answer together, smartly. All I’m 
sorry for is that them jollies won’t have no bugler 
to blow the assembly for ’em. Poor chap, he 
lost the number of his mess with the rest. And 
yet I-don’t know. Perhaps he’ll have his bugle 
ready—maybe. Any way they’ll hear me wind 
my call.” 

. ‘It made me creep to hear the strange old man 
talk ‘thus. I seemed to hear Death calling him. 
I left him there and went home. 

* The following night one of the villagers, who 
had been to see Tom, called and told me I was 
wanted down on the beach by the old man. 

‘I went.’ A gale was rising, and wailed mourn- 
fully in the air. The remembrance of the night 
of the wreck was strong upon me. As I walked 
down the moon rose-—as on that terrible night, 
it was full. 

‘The old man was wii, and was evidently 
in a state of excitement. He gave me ‘no 
greeting, but began muttering, “They are calling 


*“You wanted me, Tom?” I asked at length. 

‘“Ves, sir,” said he; “now that the time has 
come ‘I feel afraid to meet the commander alone, 
and, somehow, I felt I would rather have you 
than the minister ; you’re a gentleman, and know 
what is due to’ an officer and’ a’ gentleman; and 
I’ don’t think Christmas Elias” .(that was his 
minister) “is quite used to the: quality.” 

‘“But,” said I, “do you really think, Tom, that 
the captain is to meet you to-night?” 

‘“T know it, sir,” he answered solemnly ; and, 
mad or not, he greatly impressed me. “I’m all 
ready,” he continued —“all-ready to go with the 
rest of ‘the hands. Come, sir! If you will be 
so kind.” And he. led the ~~ out towards the 
sandhills, 

‘The moon had risen, but was now behind a 
low bank of cloud. The breakers were moaning ; 
it was evident that a storm approached. It was 
nearly low-water, and a long stretch of beach 
and reef lay between us and the sea. I held 
back a bit. He paced forward by himself, mount- 
ing one of the sandy hillocks. There he stood, 
black against the brightening sky. Suddenly his 
shrill call rang out; then his hoarse chant “ All 
hands, ahoy !” 

‘It sent a cold. shudder down my back. He 
turned and beckoned me. 

‘“They’re mustering,” he whispered as I came 
up tohim. “Look!” But I saw nothing. “Don’t 
ye see ’em, sir?” he said, pointing seaward, with 
staring eyes. 

Just then the moon emerged from the cloud 
which had overshadowed her, and struck the line 
of breakers, which, glinting in her beams, looked 
now like a row of champing, white-maned chargers 
at a halt. 

‘“Captain! I’m here waiting cohen 

‘The old man’s voice rang out like a trumpet. 
He started, then again pointed seaward. 

‘And I—what had come over me? Had his 
intense spirit compelled me also? I shook with 
astonishment. In trembling wonder I stared. 
There, advancing like a wreath of mist across 
the dunes, came a figure in naval uniform! 
London Tom seemed to be talking to him. 

‘“Yes, your honour! All present and sober. 
Pipe down? Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘He wound a call on his whistle, one sharp 
“twit,” followed by a long whirring note, then fell 
backward into my arms—dead.’ 


*.*T0 CONTRIBUTORS. 
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Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligiblity, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 


3d. To’ secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL MANvu- 
SCRIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
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panied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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